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A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


A Magazine for This Region 


CHARLES V. STANSELL 


E cultural expression of Ameri- 

i ca has been, first of all, a regional 

or an even more definitely local- 
ized expression. It has become national 
or worthy of acceptance generally to 
the extent that it caught and reflected 
character and human activity in a given 
setting with accuracy, deep discernment 
and the exercise of rare imaginative 
powers. Thus in earlier American liter- 
ature there was the New England group, 
the Knickerbocker group, the southern 
group, or more specifically, the Boston, 
Hartford, New York, Richmond and 
Charleston schools. 

While that has passed in name if not 
in fact, it remains that the most expres- 
sive work in fiction, the drama, perhaps 
in verse, in painting and other forms of 
art is being done by men and women 
who are busy with the life about them, 
of which they know most, picturing it 
in the social, economic and general 
cultural setting that gives it actuality 
and reality. That holds for the novels 
of T. S. Stribling in a localized area of 
the South, as for the canvas representa- 
tions of Kansas life by John Steuart 
Curry. 

It is such considerations as these that 
have brought the announcement of a 


3 


quarterly magazine to be sponsored by 
the new University of Kansas City and 
to afford both an incentive and outlet 
to creative and worth while work in this 
community and region. That produc- 


tion could, and would, have to do not 


simply with the various arts, but with 
economics, the social and physical sci- 
ences, with any phase of current activity 
that was at once fully reflective of the 
area it represented and thereby appeal- 
ing to human interests in a much 
broader sense. 

An enterprise of this character, if 
launched with caution and deliberation, 
would not duplicate a publication field 
that already is crowded. Rather it 
would occupy a field that is inviting in 
its opportunities. The cultural develop- 
ments in Kansas City alone within the 
last year—the university itself, the Nel- 
son Gallery, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the extended scope of the Art Insti- 
tute—suggest the possibilities for an 
organ of cultural and creative expres- 
sion that would stand practically if not 
completely alone within its given area 
and that could be made a genuine con- 
tribution to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of that area.—Editorial, Kan- 
sas City Star, October 23, 1934. 


The Creative Artist and Education 


ROSSITER HOWARD 
The relation of art to the practical world 


RT education may serve a purpose 
Awe important than the enrich- 
ment of enjoyments or the refine- 
ment'of leisure. It can help the young 
generation to understand the structure 
of the modern world and better prepare 
them to meet the realities of it. For it 
deals with the relation of a person to 
the outside world as he is getting to 
know it. 

The creative artist has from time im- 
memorial been astonishingly modern in 
his art, and by that I mean congenial to 
twentieth-century thought. In his teach- 
ing he has been provincial enough, 
Egyptian or classical or mechanical; but 
in his art, even though he has expressed 
the ideas of his time, he has had some- 
thing of the attitude of the modern 
scientist. He has dealt with the world 
as he saw it, smelled it, felt it and im- 
agined it. He may have talked about 
“things as they are’’, but he always dealt 
with things as he knew them. He has 
made his art an expression of his own 
experience, sometimes weak and second 
hand, but always his own. Even when 
religion, as in Egypt, demanded a stone 
substitute for a living animal, what it 
got was an interpretation of the vision 
of the sculptor. He has seen the object 
of his art as a coherent whole, not put 
together like the parts of an automobile, 
but a living organization like a plant. 
He has felt instinctively the forms of 
facts as affected by the pattern in which 
they are seen. 


But in spite of all this artistic self- 
dependence he has found the objects 
and facts of the world very real and 
hard, recalcitrant against fitting into any 
pattern false to their nature. He has 
habitually sought his knowledge at first 
hand, checked up tradition with original 
observations, absorbed new knowledge 
into the corporate body of his experi- 
ence, made of it an inseparable element 
of his skill; and he has then, on wall or 
canvas, described his world. 

Now these processes of the creative 
artist are basic processes of modern edu- 
cation. Almost any superintendent of 
schools in a large city would say that 
they are fundamental in his system, and 
if they do not work satisfactorily it is 
because of several limitations, such as 
crowded classrooms and the lack of 
gifted teachers. 

Reading is taught with an aesthetic 
approach, the sentence seen as a symbol 
of something the child has experienced, 
as something analysable into words and 
letters to be used later in other patterns. 
The approach is lost when the teacher 
fails to recognize that words, phrases 
and intonations are but the symbols of 
thought which must be grasped, and 
assimilated into the pupil’s experience, 
to be re-formed in his own thought. 

History is taught no longer with one 
book which gives the facts to be learned, 
but with a pile of books, pictures of life 
contemporary with the facts, visits to 
museums to provide data made by the 
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men who lived the history. Each book 
is a pattern of facts, the facts themselves 
changing their shapes as seen in differ- 
ent patterns. The whole is a drama, 
the student himself an actor and author. 


Science is taught out of the experience 
of the student, as facts observed are 
woven into a changing pattern of the 
physical world. Finer and finer observa- 
tions are measured and related by infer- 
ence, compared with the reports of other 
observers, until in his university days 
the student finds not one new world but 
several; each created in the mind of 
man, each congenial to some phase of 
reality, each workable under certain con- 
ditions. The facts are hard, just as they 
are to the artist; but they are not abso- 
lute; they are partially formed by the 
pattern in which they are considered, 
and that is the only way they will ever 
be known. Such education fails when 
mechanical thinking replaces aesthetic 
thinking. Mechanistic thought worked 
effectively from the seventeenth century 
through the nineteenth, but it does not 
fit the twentieth. 


Mechanical teaching of art in the 
nineteenth century led to a copying of 
the optical image as it had seldom be- 
fore been done. Students were taught 
to copy the object “‘as it really is.” The 
process was neither aesthetic nor truly 
scientific, yet a public untrained in art 
still looks upon drawing as a substitute 
for photography, itself a substitute for 
the object—a person or whatever. 


No wonder that a revolution occurred 
a generation ago, freeing the artist from 
the supposed tyranny of the physical 
world. “Self-expression” became the 
word. ‘‘Feeling’” and emotion, impor- 
tant elements in the art of the old 


masters, were isolated from their con- 
text and treated as though they existed 
in themselves. A host of ‘‘isms”’ arose, 
most of them based upon some real 
element of experience and therefore 
capable of producing successful works 
of art, that is, successful in communicat- 
ing a feeling which rang true in the 
experience of the beholder. Further- 
more they did succeed in definitely 
breaking down the mechanical copying 
of “things as they are,” for the photo- 
graphic art seemed stupid in compari- 
son. Yet one after the other these 
doctrinaire schools have gone down un- 
der the impact of the outside world. 
They seem to have been untrue to the 
nature of man. They implied an abso- 
lute self, independent of an outside 
world; they were the reverse of the 
medal which bore on its other side the 
academicians’ absolute outside world 
independent of the observer. 


In both the old and the new it was 
only the theories which were inadequate, 
for the creative artists in both camps 
have used the ancient material of art, 
experienced observation fused into the 
pattern of their personal thinking and 
turned into a new pattern of form and 
color and meaning to be put on canvas. 
Both camps have wasted human ma- 
terial in their teaching, for they have 
too much separated learning to draw 
from learning to create; but both have 
produced artists who painted not simply 
imitations of things, nor yet expressions 
of personal emotions, but expressions of 
personal experience of things. 


The unconscious process of the artist 
has become the conscious process of the 
scientist. Emotion is a driving force in 


all forms of learning or creation, artis- 
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tic or scientific. The physicist, both 
creator and symbol of a modern out- 
look, has built for himself a new uni- 
verse, or perhaps several; and he is 
beginning to share them with us. His 
world of appearances is pretty much 
like the layman’s, except that it is con- 
sciously limited in its scope and validity. 
He can adopt for special purposes the 
patterns of engineering or classical 
physics or quantum physics; and all the 
time, like the artist, he knows that each 
pattern in turn is valid, but only in so 
far as it fits the behavior of his world. 
The social scientist adopts the same 


process, with the poignant conviction 
that his world is not identical with any- 
body else’s. His material is atomic and 
it is dynamic, it is individualistic and 
it is social, national and international. 
He must create patterns which are nor 
mutually exclusive but reciprocally ac- 
tive in the development of society. 

The artist has never known these 
things, but he has behaved as though he 
knew them. Phidias, Giotto, Ma Yuan, 
Leonardo, Rembrandt embody basic 
principles of an education of disciplined 
imagination controlling the material of 
their thought. 


Two Poems 
DOROTHEA BOWEN 


Dark women twain went wandering forth, 
To east, to west, to south, to north, 
To seek for circles; circles found. 


Found they the sun, found they the moon; 
Found they the stars; found they too soon 
W here these and earth had been in space. 


Found they the earth no more turned round, 
But left a circle in its place. 


They two returned from wandering 
Found they themselves in everything, 
And everything themselves the same; 
W ent forth again; and back they came. 


The wraiths of past sad hours this night arise 
From out their deaths to keep me company; 
Their substance is the foam that lifts the sea, 
The smoke that flows when fie and forest meet, 
The clouds that lie like lace against the sky. 


Their gathering finds them dear beyond the years 
They bore me brief ; their fingers touch my eyes, 
And banish from their lids the ghosts of tears. 


a a a 


Incidents in Mark Twain’s 
Life and Works 


CyriL CLEMENS 
A kinsman recalls interesting anecdotes about Mark Twain. 


OR some reason we never think of 
Mark Twain as a novelist. Al- 
though his fame largely depends 

on Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
we rarely look upon these two works as 
novels; rather we consider them autobi- 
ographies, and in this we are not far 
wrong. The character of Tom Sawyer 
is a composite; if he is anybody, he is 
Samuel Clemens himself. The events 
described in both books, but especially 
those in Tom Sawyer, really happened. 
I had the pleasure of knowing the real 
Becky Thatcher (who was then Mrs. 
Laura Frazer), and once I asked her if 
all the occurrences in Tom Sawyer were 
true. “Most of them were,” she replied, 
“but occasionally Sam stretched things 
a little.” 

Mrs. Frazer then told me that the in- 
cident of Tom and Becky being lost in 
the cave is one of the incidents about 
which the author stretched things; for 
she was never actually there without a 
guide. Perhaps this only bears out what 
Mark Twain once said, that when he 
was young he could recall both things 
that had happened and those that had 
not, but that, as he grew older, he could 
only remember the things that had not 
happened. The fact remains, however, 
that Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
are essentially autobiographical. 


Mark Twain's first work of pure fic- 
tion, The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, appeared in 1867. He had 
heard the story at the mining town of 
Angel’s Camp, California; it concerns a 
man, Smiley, who was an incorrigible 
bettor. Once a friend told Smiley that 
his sister was very ill, but that the doc- 
tors thought she would recover. From 
force of habit, Smiley replied quick as a 
flash, “I bet you two-fifty she doesn’t.” 

Smiley owned a little frog named 
‘Daniel Webster’. One day a stranger 
happened along, and said, “If I had a 
frog, I would bet you fifty dollars that 
it could outjump ‘Daniel Webster’.” 
Smiley, telling the stranger to take care 
of ‘Daniel Webster’, rushed to the creek 
and fetched back another frog. Mean- 
while the stranger filled poor ‘Daniel’ 
full of quail shot; so the next day, when 
the two little animals were put on a line 
and the signal given, the unfortunate 
‘Daniel’ remained as stationary as a 
church steeple. 

This is the whole story, but, told in 
Twain’s inimitable way, it came along 
at the psychological moment when 
America needed cheering up after the 
Civil War. The story appeared under 
the pen name of ‘Mark Twain’, a pseu- 
donym which has an interesting history. 
While a cub pilot on the Mississippi, 
Clemens had often heard this phrase 
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shouted by the leadsman—the expres- 
sion stood for ‘two marks’, or fathoms, 
which meant that there was twelve feet 
of water and consequently no danger of 
grounding the boat. 


Clemens moved to Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in 1871, and built himself a large 
red brick house, which today houses a 
public library. Among his neighbors 
were Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Charles Dudley Warner. Once Mrs. 
Clemens and Mrs. Warner told their 
husbands enthusiastically about a novel 
they had been reading; whereupon the 
husbands criticized the novel and said 
they could do better themselves. This 
their wives immediately challenged 
them to prove. 


The two authors then determined to 
collaborate on a novel of modern life, 
The Gilded Age, which appeared in 
1873. Clemens placed the setting of 
his chapters in the West with which he 
was so familiar, while Warner dealt 
with the Easterners who had gone West 
because of business. Clemens’ main 
character was modelled on his mother’s 
cousin, James Lampton, and is known 
to the world as Col. Mulberry Sellers. 
He is one of the most optimistic of mor- 
tals, his favorite expression being, 
“There’s millions in it.” 

_ About ten years later Clemens met 
* his cousin Lampton while on a visit to 
St. Louis, and, although the latter was 
now white-headed, he entered the room 
in the same old breezy way; not a detail 
was missing—'‘‘the happy light in his 
eyes, the abounding hope in his heart, 
the persuasive tongue, the miracle 
breeding imagination.” Before Clemens 
could say anything, Lampton was pol- 
ishing up his Aladdin’s lamp and flash- 


ing forth the secret riches of the world: 
Only a little thing—a mere trifle—a bagatelle. 
I suppose there’s a couple of millions in it, 
possible three, but not more, I think; still, 
for a boy, you know... . 

After meeting the old fellow, Clemens 
said to his traveling companion, George 
Washington Cable, “I did not overdraw 
him by a shade; I set him down as he 
was, and he is the same man today.” 


The Gilded Age is a splendid por- 
trayal of the adventurous period of 
political and economic expansion which 
followed the Civil War, when America 
offered only one career—that of sharing 
in the material development of the 
country. All the national ills of the 
period are realistically presented in the 
novel. The life of speculation and 
gambling in the early ’70’s is so vividly 
portrayed that Van Wyck Brooks could 
say of Colonel Sellers: “He is the 
arche-typical American, so intoxicated 
with dreams of fortune that he had lost 
all sense of distinction between reality 
and illusion.” 


One day during a summer vacation at 
Quarry Farm, near Elmira, Clemens 
picked up a little juvenile volume, The 
Prince and the Page, by Charlotte M. 
Young. It is a story of King Edward I 
and his two cousins, Richard and Henry 
de Montford. Henry is pictured as 
having disguised himself and lived for 
a time as a beggar. This gave Mark 
Twain the idea for a story—not only 
would he disguise a prince as a beggar, 
but a beggar as a prince. The result 
was The Prince and The Pauper, which 
was published in 1881. 

At first Clemens thought of making 
the late King Edward VII his hero, but 
he decided that it would not be practical 
to lose a prince in the modern London 
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slums. So he searched through English 
history until he discovered another Ed- 
ward, the son of Henry VIII. The 
author determined to be as accurate as 
possible in his pictures of London in 
the sixteenth century. He read all the 
books he could find on the subject, and 
even bought an old pocket map of 
London at that time. He wrote four 
hundred manuscript pages of the book 
that summer, and then, finding his in- 
spiration lagging, he laid it aside for 
more than three years. It finally was 
published in December, 1881, simul- 
taneously in the United States, Canada, 
Germany, and England. 


Mark Twain’s second novel, the set- 
ting of which is placed in past history, 
is his Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court. While on a joint lec- 
ture tour with George Washington 
Cable, Clemens went into a book store 
with his frignd to browse around. There 
he found an old book bound in green, 
which happened to be Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte D’Arthur. Clemens 
asked his companion if he knew any- 
thing about the book. “Mark, that is 
one of the most beautiful books in the 
world,” replied Cable; “let me buy it 
for you.” 

Clemens was fascinated by the 
Strange quaint stories in the Morte 
D’ Arthur, and for the remainder of his 
life Malory was one of his favorite 
authors. He always regarded Sir Ector’s 
lament as one of the most simple and 
beautiful pieces of writing in the Eng- 
lish language. As he pondered over the 
Arthurian legends, the idea of linking 
those ancient days with modern times 
came to him. His notebook, which he 
always carried, began to fill with ideas 


about the picturesque result of “dump- 
ing the nineteenth century down into 
the sixth century and observing the con- 
sequences.” | 

When the book appeared in 1889, it 
contained illustrations by the artist, Dan 
Beard, whose work Mark Twain had 
first admired in the Cosmopolitan. As 
the proof sheets were handed to Beard, 
Clemens said: ‘““Mr. Beard, I do not 
want to subject you to any undue suffer- 
ing, but I wish you would read the book 
before you make the pictures.” 


Like a prima donna, an author often 

thinks he is going to reire many years 
before he actually does. This is what 
Clemens wrote after finishing the 
Connecticut Yankee: 
It’s my swan song, my retirement from litera- 
ture permanently, and I wish to pass to the 
cemetery unclouded. Well, my book is writ- 
ten—let it go, but if it were only to write 
over again, there wouldn’t be so many 
things left out. They burn in me; they keep 
multiplying and multiplying and multiplying, 
but now they can’t ever be said; and besides, 
they would require a library—and a pen 
warmed up in hell. 

After the appearance of the Connecti- 
cut Yankee, countless people wrote to 
Clemens, urging him to write a novel 
based on the principles of Henry 
George. The result was The American 
Claimant, which appeared in 1893. This 
novel is the story of a young English 
nobleman who comes to America to 
make his fortune, in the course of which 
he has many adventures, including 
much trouble with the American labor 
unions. 


While engaged upon The American 
Claimant, Clemens had an attack of 
writer's cramp, so he asked Howells to 
lend him a dictaphone. He evidently 
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had little success with it, however, for 
somewhat later he wrote: 

I filled four dozen cylinders in two sittings; 
then I found I could have said it about as 
easy with the pen, and said it a deal better. 
Then I resigned. 

The last novel which we shall con- 
sider here is Pudd’nhead Wilson; it 
appeared in 1894. In this novel the 
mulatto nurse, Roxy, exchanges her 
baby with her master’s, so that hers will 
have the best of care and attention. 
Just before the exchange is made, how- 
ever, Pudd’nhead Wilson, the amateur 
detective of the village, takes the babies’ 
fingerprints, a new method of establish- 
ing identity which had just been discov- 
ered by Sir Francis Galton. The mulatto 
boy, growing up in pampered luxury 
and having no stamina in his blood, 
becomes a murderer; while the master’s 
son, raised as a slave, is not spoiled, and 
turns out an upright young man. The 
description of half-breed Tom selling 
his mother, Roxy, down the river is one 
of the finest passages in American liter- 
ature, and has justly been called the 
strongest indictment against slavery ever 
penned by man. 


Mark Twain also wrote a number of 
powerful short stories, of which The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg is per- 
haps one of the best. There are also 
other fugitive works of fiction, such as 
The Stolen White Elephant, Those Ex- 
traordinary Twins, and A Double- 
barrelled Detective Story, which only 
prove that every author has a certain 
amount of flotsam and jetsam included 
in his complete work. These stories 
need not be much considered, except as 
representing a species of thinking out 
loud. 


All of Mark Twain's important fic- 
tion mentioned here is well worth 
reading. Of particular interest to peo- 
ple of Missouri are the two novels, 
The Gilded Age and Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son, the principal scenes of which are 
laid in this state, and give the atmos- 


phere and spirit of early days in 
Missouri probably better than any other 
account. Every Missourian should be- 
come acquainted with at least these two 
great novels before Mark Twain's cen- 
tenary comes around in 1935. 


Austria: ‘lhe Death-Struggle 


of a Democracy 


PAUL R. NEUREITER 


I. Democracy Victorious 


HEN the Armistice was signed 
W on November 11, 1918, I was 
enroute to Vienna from the 
Italian front. Sprawled on the hard 
floor of a dilapidated cattle-car, using 
my rolled-up army coat for a pillow, 
I let myself be rocked into a drowsy 
reverie by the rhythmic jolts of the 
speeding wheels. Around me were 
fellow soldiers of the Imperial and 
Royal army of Austria - Hungary —a 
motley, nondescript crowd composed of 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovaks, Slo- 
venes, and, fortunately, a few Germans, 
with whom, if I wished, I could con- 
verse in my mother-tongue. There were 
about forty box cars in the train, all 
jammed with soldiers who had deserted 
their positions on the Austro-Italian 
front without waiting for official de- 
mobilization orders, which, in fact, were 
never issued. The army was in a state 
of chaos. Mutiny had broken out 
among the Czechish and Hungarian 
troops, and the rumor was bandied 
about that Austrian emissaries had met 
with the Italian chief commander to 
effect a truce. That was enough. The 
weary, disillusioned troops quit, left be- 
hind what they could not carry, and fled 
for home by foot, plane, truck, or 
cattle-car. 


“So this is the ignominious end of the 
once glorious K. and K. (Imperial and 
Royal) Army’ I said to myself, free 
from any personal affliction over the 
fact. And I recalled my instructor in 
history at the Vienna Gymnasium, who 
was such a devoted empire-man that he 
would be thrown into patriotic ecstasy 
while discussing the rare victories of ‘the 
Austrian military, and resort to hair- 
splitting sophistry in order to explain 
away the more numerous defeats. 

Indeed, the curtain was falling upon 
a drama, played through the centuries, 
during which the Emperors of Austria 
(who were also Archdukes of Styria and 
Carinthia and Kings of Bohemia and 
Galicia, of Hungary and Dalmatia— 
even of Jerusalem, for some of the me- 
dieval Hapsburgs had claimed to be the 
protectors of the Holy Land), had used 
this army against the Empire’s numerous 
enemies, the Turks, Russians, Italians, 
French, Prussians, Serbians, and Bosni- 
ans. Of course, it is a matter of record 
that the polyglot Empire of the Haps- 
burgs had grown not so much by con- 
quest as by clever diplomacy, subtle 
court intrigue, and strategic marriages, 
so that during the eighteenth century, 
when the sturdy Queen Maria Theresa 
succeeded in finding spouses among the 
crowned heads of Europe for ten or 
more of her daughters, the saying was 
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in vogue: Bella gerant alli, tu, felix in the poorer sections told the story of 


Austria nube (Other nations may wage 
war, thou, happy Austria, shalt marry). 

But in the nineteenth century the 
more robust and less matrimonially in- 
clined imperialism of Prussia and Italy 
began to encroach on the already de- 
cadent monarchy. The era of national- 
ism in the latter half of the last century 
did the rest. A conglomeration of a 
dozen peoples, separated by racial, lin- 
gual, and religious cleavages and held 
together only by loyalty to the Emperor, 
was an anachronism in an age that had 
found a new god in the mystical con- 
ception of a national unity based on 
common language or race. The World 
War, which in the hopes of the Vienna 
Court was to patch the ripping texture 
of the Empire, only hastened its final 
destruction. 

Thinking of these things, I wondered 
what the future would be. When, after 
many delays caused by the universal dis- 
order, our train pulled into Vienna, we 
were received by shouting mobs who 
had turned out to welcome the return- 
ing heroes and to celebrate the advent 
of peace. 

Their enthusiasm, however, bore an 
aspect of unreality in the underlying at- 
mosphere of depression and gloom. 
The once lustrous eyes of the pleasure- 
loving capital had been dulled by years 
of dire privation, the result of the all 
too effective hunger blockade of the 
Allies. The store windows in the main 
shopping streets seemed like empty 
boxes; in the famous cafes skirting the 
boulevards of the Ring, a few dejected 
customers sipped Ersatz, a mawkish sub- 
stitute coffee. Long ominous breadlines 
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a hunger-stricken metropolis. 


The only live spot was the govern- 
mental district about the House of Par- 
liament, where militiamen, armed to the 
teeth, patrolled the streets, while politi- 
cians in rumpled overcoats and amor- 
phous felt hats, suggestive of their 
democratic leanings, hurried busily 
about. The colors of the new Austrian 
republic, flying from the official flag- 
staffs in place of the ancient emblems 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, gave evidence 
that a new social and political order, 
hatched amid the hazards of a world- 
wide cataclysm, had just broken its shell. 


The first constitution of the Republic 
of ““German-Austria” was a fine tribute 
to the virility of western democracy, 
which had just won a decisive victory 
over autocracy. Several of its articles 
might have been gleaned from an Amer- 
ican Fourth-of-July oration. Among the 
framers of this constitution, the Social- 
Democratic politicians, deriving their 
main support from the powerful trade 
unions, were the most influential. They 
professed to be both liberals and Marx- 
ian socialists in the belief that under 
democratic rule with universal suffrage 
and freedom of thought, press, and as- 
sembly, the aims of Marxism could be 
realized in a gradual, non-violent way; 
while they accepted its ultimate goal— 
the cooperative society cleansed of the 
profit motive. 


This first constitution contained an 
article of profound international import, 
one destined to be an ever-recurring 
major theme in the discordant sym- 
phony of post-war European politics: 
“German-Austria is an integral part of 
the German Republic.” German-Aus- 
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tria was defined as comprising al! the 
German-speaking parts of the former 
Empire, including not only contempo- 
rary Austria, but also portions of what 
is now Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Hungary. The founders of the Austrian 
Republic were Pan-Germans, inheriting 
from the liberals and revolutionists of 
1848 the dream of an all-embracing 
German fatherland. But the allied vic- 
tors, in drawing up the peace treaty of 
St. Germain—signed by Austria under 
protest—gave short shrift to these aspi- 
rations. The War, it is true, had been 
fought, among other things, for the self- 
determination of small peoples, but, 
now that it was over, an enlarged Ger- 
many could hardly be tolerated. Austria, 
therefore, was forbidden to unite with 
Germany save with the consent of the 
League of Nations; she was forbidden 
to use the self-chosen designation 
German-Austria; and she had her boun- 
daries drawn in such a fashion that one- 
third of the population lived in the city 
of Vienna, while two-thirds inhabited 
chiefly the valleys, gorges and slopes of 
the Alps which offered inadequate op- 
portunities for agriculture and lacked in 
several basic resources. 

But the dictates of St. Germain and 
Versailles could not dispose of the 
Anschluss issue. Several plebiscites 
conducted in the western provinces of 
Austria, although officially discounted 
by the Vienna government, revealed a 
virtual unanimity in favor of the union. 
Politicians of almost all nuances from 
left to right harped on this ideal persis- 
tently. The “Homecoming into the 
Reich,” like Cato’s famous Cartago est 
delenda, became a refrain at the end of 
political orations; delegations from 


Germany were welcomed with bands, 
banners and bunting; German and Aus- 
trian Turnvereine and Saengerbuende 
held joint colorful festivals; and count- 
less mugs of beer were emptied at one 
draught in celebration of the eternal 
brotherhood of the German and Aus- 
trian peoples. 

These activities, however, were a 
source of boundless irritation to France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Italy, and in 1922 
the matter came to a head. A new 
Austrian cabinet had just been formed; 
it was not socialistic, but conservative 
and bourgeois and much more accepta- 
ble, for various reasons, to the Western 
powers than its radical predecessor. In 
four years the Socialist government had 
made little real progress in the direction 
of the promised “commonwealth of the 
workers of brawn and brain.” Recog- 
nizing that the country was impov- 
erished by the war, the Socialists made, 
what is probably done by every demo- 
cratic government in the face of great 
popular discontent—namely, a legalized 
raid on the governmental coffers. Its 
inevitable result was a disastrous infla- 
tion of the currency which caused for- 
tunes and savings, small and large, to 
melt away like snow in the midday sun. 

To save itself, the federal treasury 
solicited a long-term loan from interna- 
tional bankers. But bankers in New 
York, London, and Amsterdam shook 
their heads skeptically: “What is Aus- 
tria?”” According to contemporary 
almanacs, it was a republic of six and 
one-half millions of people, situated in 
the Alps, and insistent on a union with 
Germany that was almost universally 


opposed by the powers of Europe—de- 
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cidedly a poor risk for a long-term 
investment. 

Chancellor Mgr. Seipel, leader of the 
Catholic party and formerly professor 
of Christian ethics at the University of 
Vienna, went to Geneva and placed his 
country’s plea before the League of 
Nations. He convinced the Allies that 
it was both unchristian and immoral to 
abandon a country in the heart of 
Europe. Moreover, they were not slow 
to see that Austria would either throw 
herself into the sisterly arms of the 
Reich or slip under Italy’s wing, either 
contingency upsetting the status quo 
and sacred balance of power. Conse- 
quently, they put up a joint guaranty 
for an international loan. Mgr. Seipel’s 
delegation, however, was forced to 
promise in return that Austria would 
never in any way alienate her indepen- 
dence. The ‘Protocol of Geneva” was 
signed on October 4, 1922, a momen- 
tous day in Austria’s history, because 
this document, together with the treaty 
of St. Germain, became henceforth the 
juricidal basis for preventing the union 
of the two German-speaking peoples. 
The loan was quickly oversubscribed in 
the international money markets. As 
the money rolled into the depleted cof- 
fers of the Austrian treasury, there 
opened a roseate vista of stability and 
reconstruction in which the young de- 
mocracy seemed firmly entrenched. 

The experienced observer, however, 
could not fail to see a certain grotesque- 
ness in the internal politics of the 
country. From 1922 to 1923 the power 
in the state was divided between the 
two largest parties, the Social-Demo- 
crats and the Roman-Catholics. Roughly 
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one-third of the population living in the 
metropolitan area of Vienna, was ruled 
by the former while the two-thirds in 
the provinces were served a more old- 
fashioned political diet by the latter. 
The republic was wedded to fire and 


water; its true colors were the clerical 


black and the Marxian red—a perilous 


combinaion because no political device 
could ever bridge the yawning gulf that 
separated these two groups. 


Fortunately, due to the moderation of 
the various leaders, the rivalry between 
the factions was tempered for a number 
of years, and the country gained cultur- 
ally and economically. The conserva- 
tives took private business under their 
wings, stabilized finance, and built 
bridges of good will to the surrounding 
nations. The Socialists made good on 
their housing program with an imposing 
plan for slum clearance and by breaking 
new ground for education and social 
welfare. Thus, with reconstruction un- 
der way, agricultural output nearly 
doubled in ten years, the railroads elec- 
trified, the health spas, summer resorts 
and festival towns whipped into shape 
for the lucrative tourist trade, optimists 
could see Austria well on her way to- 
ward becoming another Switzerland. 

How grievously were they mistaken 
and how rudely were their hopes shat- 
tered when the world-wide economic 
debacle initiated a period of strife and 
civic disintegration which ultimately 
converted Austria from a progressive 
democracy into one of the most reaction- 
ary autocracies in the world! 

(Editor’s note: Dr. Neureiter will bring this 


analysis of post-war Austria up to the present in 
a forthcoming issue of this journal.) 


Present Things 


FRANK KELLY 


the city of his youth. He was not 

old, but he was young no longer: 
the youth of his spirit had gone with 
those years. More things had happened 
to him—to everyone, it might be—than 
in all the others of his remembered life. 
Still it was good to return, even if he 
came without triumph, with no victory 
save that achieved in the penance of 
bitter things. 

A wind swept in from the west, pull- 
ing at his coat. He shivered a little as 
he stood on the twentieth story balcony 
of a great building. Above him gleamed 
the gray spire of the clock tower. Be- 
low, Baltimore Avenue stretched wide 
and straight—just as he remembered it. 
A bit used, of course, as he had been 
used and the whole world used by the 
wear of these five years. But someone 
had been here to look after the street to 
see that it didn’t get run down. There 
had been no one to look after him. . . 

He turned, tilting his head until an 
ache came into the back of his neck; he 
let his eyes follow the long, clean lines 
of the gray spire rising above him, now 
blended against the darkening sky—as 
he had planned it should. This building 
was one of his; in his mind the dream 
of it had been born: with his hands the 
blueprints had been drawn. . 

He leaned against the rampart enclos- 
ing the balcony. It was four feet high 
and two feet thick. He remembered 
that; he remembered putting those last 


F::. years—and he stood again in 
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lines on the blueprint, then rising from 
his desk to give himself up to the joy 
of the dream fulfilled. He had felt a 
kind of intoxication—like that of the 
painter who has finished his picture, like 
that of the sculptor who has completed 
his statue. And wasn’t a building as 
beautiful as a picture or a statue, and 
wouldn’t this gray tower rise against the 
soft background of an evening sky as an 
eternal monument to the strength and 
mind of man? Ever since the Tower of 
Babel, and before, had not men piled 
stone on stone, building ingeniously, 
defiantly ? 

In those days, five years ago, there 
had been money—free and easy money 
—money to build a twenty-story build- 
ing in this great city at the edge of the 
plains. There had been plans, he re- 
membered, for more skyscrapers, for a 
nest of them, to huddle under the 
shadow of the clock tower. That dream 
had been swept away, with all the other 
bright imaginings of those days. 

But now they were resurrecting dead 
dreams. They said the panic was over 
—that there were jobs again—buildings 
to be built. He had been back three 
days; he had found no work, yet. But 
he had returned with hope, as a realist, 
as one knowing that all things, even 
good things, can be exaggerated. No 
great expectations, just a little faith in 
the future—that was what he had. 

The sky was filling with long sha- 
dows. The wind was rising. He 
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couldn’t stay up here long. But he 
wanted to see the city again, the city of 
his boyhood, the city in which he had 
dreamed great dreams. It lay below, 
sprawled endlessly into the distance. 
The sun dropped behind the horizon: 
strings of light festooned the darkening 
hills. The night, like a tide, came in 
suddenly, sweeping over the houses and 
the streets and the hills. . . . 

And then he was aware that he was 
no longer alone. A girl had come out 
on the roof and now stood at the ram- 
part beside him. He looked up at the 
great illuminated face of the clock in 
the tower; and turning, took her silently 
into his arms. It was the time they had 
agreed upon. 

“The wind is rising,” he said quietly. 


“Yes,” she whispered. “It comes in 


from the land that lies beyond. It takes 
hold of us, strong and cool, savage and 


sweet—the breath of the open earth and 
the wide spaces.” 

“We've felt it before.” 

“But not like this.” 

“No,” he said softly. Then: ‘Think 
I'd forgotten?” 

“I knew you had.” 

“Didn't you trust me?” 

“Yes,” she spoke slowly. “For the 
first three years. Then you had not 
come, and I knew that I would be wait- 
ing long.” 

A silence. Then: “The first year you 
were very busy?” 

“The first year I was very lucky. I 
went straight up, like a well-lighted 
rocket.” 

“That year you wrote every day .. . 
And the second ?” 

“The second I still moved upward, 
but I was beginning to spin a little. 
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Spinning gets you dizzy—you lose your 
head.” 

“That year,” the girl murmured, 
“You wrote every week, and you said 
you would be here when you got a little 
more.” 


“Yes, it seemed so reasonable to me 
—then. I saw how easy it was to lose 
money—even a lot of money. I wanted 
to get so much we could never lose it 
all.” 

“The third year,” she whispered, as if 
to herself, “you did not come and you 
wrote once a month.” 

“I thought,” he said humbly, “there 
was someone else. She was so rare a 
thing I thought it would be wonderful 
to possess her.” 

“And did you?” Her voice was low. 

“No,” he said at last. 

“These two years— all these long 
months—you have written nothing.” 

He said simply: “But I have been 
faithful.” 

“Yes, you are here tonight.” 

“I am here,” he answered. Then: 
“The wind is rising. Perhaps we had 
better go down.” 

“I’m not cold. Up here—we’re closer 
to the sky.” 


He smiled a little sadly. “We 
thought that once, when we were build- 
ing this tower: we wanted to reach as 
high as the sky. But the sky has fallen. 
We still have the earth.” 

“The earth has no voices. 
whispering in the wind.” 

“That’s madness—the madness we 
listened to once before.” 

“There’s no hope in city streets,” the 
girl cried. 

“City streets are close to the earth,” 


I can hear 
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he said softly. ‘That's where we want “Yes, that’s what we want,” she 
to be—close to the earth. The earth is whispered. “Present things!” 

wide and sure. It speaks of present Quietly turning, they descended into 
things.” the city together. 


Poems 
ALLAN CRAFTON 


SUMMER LANDSCAPE 
’Neath blistering skies the unsheltered homestead lay 
In the hot elbow of the crooked hill. 
Deserted was the land save far away 
The fevered cattle, standing dumb and still 
Beside a shrunken creek. White-hot the day 
Burned on in silence, bending to the crust 
Of the dry earth the brown, dead, grass. No breath 
Of air defied the heat.... Lustful, the thick dust 
Shrouded the roadway in a down of death. 


STEVE JARRETT’S FUNERAL 
The color was the color of dry clay: 
Steve’s shrunken face, the sultry, sunless day, 
The barren roadsides gashed by heavy rains 
That walled the road to Lick Creek, and the hole 
We'd dug for the consumptive’s last remains. 
The smell was of the stables: Brother Jim 
And Steve had run a livery barn, and there 
Within the Lick Creek chapel’s musty air 
His friends and rivals sat in close-packed pews 
And sweat and paid their last respects to him. 


LATE AFTERNOON 
The sun dips down to the cornfields 
Behind the old red gate. 
A patient woman and barefoot boy 
Stand at the porch and wait. 
A lazy jangle of harness 
Wakens the thick, still air 
As a dripping team and a strong, tall man 
Appear and disappear. 
The boy gives a shout of welcome 
And off to the barn is gone; 
The mother enters the hot, close house 
To put the supper on. 
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Education and the Social Order 


HENRY C. MorRISON 
A discussion of the responsibilities of contemporary education 


AM asked for a statement of my 
] ideas touching the basic theory of 

education upon which we may hope 
to build something like a rational and 
beautiful life. 

Any such hope is likely to be millen- 
nial in character. The great trouble 
with all millennial projects is in the 
principle that people will not agree 
about the nature of the millennium. 
Mr. Stowe, in his delightful account of 
the Beecher family, relates that old 
Lyman Beecher, reputed to have been 
the father of more brains than any other 
man in America, spent a large part of his 
life in organizing battles and fighting 
forces which he said were “‘retarding the 
millennium.” A good many of us are 
doubtful that we should consider Lyman 
Beecher’s millennium to be either ra- 
tional or beautiful. Too much Calvin- 
ism in it and too much excitement. And 
yet I suppose that he was as capable as 
anybody of spinning the specifications 
for a social order out of inner conscious- 
ness. 

Our ideas of the right kind of world 
are highly subjective, most of them the 
product of wishful thinking. If we 
could have our hearts’ desire, in the first 
place it is by no means certain that we 
should like it; and in the second place 
we should probably be obliged to force 
other people who are equally entitled to 
their hearts’ desires to abandon desires 
altogether. 


Nevertheless, the race has been here 
a long time and it has been obliged to 
learn a great deal, practically all of it 
in the direction of co-operation in get- 
ting along together and in utilizing the 
forces and resources of nature. Thus 
has civilization, or the art of living to- 
gether, been built up. Whether we like 
it or not, it is the only civilization there 
is. The difficulty is that children do not 
inherit it in the germ plasm; they have 
to learn it. The children who are grow- 
ing up today will be the dominant force 
in the community thirty years hence or 
less. Whether the social order of that 
period will be rational and beautiful 
will depend entirely on whether these 
children have become rational and ap- 
preciative of beauty. What they will 
have become will depend very much on 
the families and the public schools of 
today. Colleges and universities in this 
matter are subsidiary, supplemental, 
auxiliary. They may poison the stream 
of transmission; I think some of them 
do. Or they may greatly strengthen it; 
I think some of them do that too. But 
they can have no direct influence, for 
they cannot reach the children early 
enough in life. 

I take it that the heart of education 
is learning how the world is put to- 
gether and being willing to be governed 
accordingly. The philosophers tell us 
that the biggest thing in the good life 
is sloughing off egoism by sublimating 
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it into self-constraint and self-denial 
and self-respect. I suppose them to be 
right. 

It would be a pity to believe that our 
very expensive educational system has 
accomplished nothing, and it would not 
be true. 

It has in the first place bred a reading 
public; but on account of its other fail- 
ures it has not convinced people what 
they ought to read. The consequence is 
that we have more literary and artistic 
and pseudo-scientific debauchery than 
at any one time for centuries. There is 
a demand for it. 

It has, secondly, bred physical and 
biological intelligence into the mores; 
but, because of its neglects elsewhere 
and its over-specialization, it has also 
bred up an all but fatal materialism and 
an alarming recrudescence of sophistry. 

It has further greatly improved intel- 
ligence in matters of health, and so far 
as I know that is all to the good. It has 
done much else beside. 

What are the ingredients of our ad- 
mittedly irrational and far from beauti- 
ful social order? Probably we should 
all agree that they lie chiefly in our 
commerce and industry, in agriculture, 
in our slums and poverty, in the de- 
bauchery of the drama, in general bad 
taste and indecency, and in government. 

We have had a great many bank fail- 
ures, so many that a year ago new im- 
precatory psalms were being created for 
the special benefit of bankers. Why 
bank failures? Almost entirely because 
there was not enough rudimentary finan- 
cial intelligence in the masses of the 
voting population to make good bank- 
ing laws possible. That will stand as 
typical of the mad financial dance of the 
last decade. The educational system 
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has bred up mechanical and health in- 
telligence, either directly or indirectly. 
It has never even tried to generate ele- 
mentary financial intelligence in the 
masses. 


Industry and commerce in the social 
function of production, employment and 
distribution have obviously broken 
down, chiefly because they have long 
constituted a reckless scramble to get 
rich and to eat one’s cake and have it 
too, regardless of social consequences. 
Again, there has never been enough 
economic intelligence bred into the pop- 
ulation either to manage commerce and 
industry as a going concern or to sup- 
port the essential ethics applied to it. 
The educational system has never seri- 
ously tried to do so. 


Move the farmers onto better land 
and abolish the slums if you can; but 
do not delude yourself into the belief 
that you thereby make better farmers or 
abolish the slum man and woman. 
These things require education, and that 
takes time. 

Boycott slum movies and other reve- 
lations of indecency by all means, but 
bear in mind that indecency will return 
as soon as pressure is removed, unless 
educational influences focus their atten- 
tion on making a sense of decency part 
of the desires of pupils. 


Most of the taste of humanity arises 
out of the cultural capital laid up in 
great literature and great art and great 
music. These things have always been 
neglected in our schools. Literature has 
tended to be committed to the hands of 
teachers who could not teach anything 
else, and the other two have had to 
fight a succession of anti-fads-and-frills 
campaigns. Wherever they have been 
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taken seriously, the effect, at least in my 
observation and experience, has been 
immediate. 

But beauty in the social order would 
largely be beauty in the visual and 
auditory environment—beautiful towns 
and cities and roadsides for example 
and the elimination of barbarous and 
needless noise. There has been really 
an amazing amount of progress in this 
general direction in the last ten or fif- 
teen years, and such progress as there 
has been has been educational in origin. 
Beauty in these directions costs no more 
than ugliness, usually less. I never 
knew a high school to prescribe courses 
in city planning or the city beautiful. 
Perhaps some of them do. All of them 
ought as soon as they can find teachers. 


I have left government to the last, 
and that no doubt is our most serious 
problem. We are distressed by incom- 
petency and malfeasance — slush funds 
especially—and general lack of intelli- 
gence about what government can and 
cannot do. We get exactly what we 
have asked for. 


For a little over a century, it has been 
part of our political credo that states- 
manship is in the blood of all people 
born on American soil and that it is 
transmitted by infection in the air of 
Ellis Island. Much as some people 
blame all our troubles on the Founding 
Fathers, the latter are not chargeable 
with that nonsense, for they did not 
believe it. The principles of govern- 
ment have to be learned and especially 
the concepts upon which our American 
government is based. 


Our people not only tolerate but de- 
mand ruinous taxation, and a singularly 
irrational system of taxation, under the 
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delusion that the rich pay the bill, or at 
least can be made to. It is painful to 
be made to realize that seemingly edu- 
cated people are admittedly not only 
ignorant of the rudimentary principles 
of taxation but are likewise firm be- 
lievers in the idea that government can 
pay out money without collecting it 
somewhere. 


Our educational system has never, as 
a whole, given more than the most per- 
functory attention to either the prin- 
ciples of government in general, to the 
principles of our own government in 
particular, or to political economy 
proper. 

But all this is the needful learning 
about the world, or part of it. There 
remains the immensely more important 
and fundamental matter of personal 
character itself. Wherever strong teach- 
ers and strong principals have been in 
service, there character has been gener- 
ated, perhaps as well as it ever can be. 
There are a good many such teachers in 
the aggregate, but their influence is in- 
dividual and not systematic. Needless 
to say, you cannot construct a rational 
and beautiful social order on the basis 
of infantilism. 


For about fifty or sixty years past 
there has gradually been forming a sort 
of educational philosophy the essential 
tenets of which are “You must never 
make a child mind;” “You must never 
make him do what he does not desire 
to do;” “He must never be required to 
learn anything until he desires to learn 
it.” It started with the Pestalozzian 
ideas and I think Pestalozzi would him- 
self repudiate the greater part of it as 
it appears in schoolroom practice. It 
was furthered under the leadership of 
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men like Charles W. Eliot and John 
Dewey. I feel confident that President 
Eliot would repudiate the extremes to 
which his principles have been carried 
and Professor Dewey has done so. In 
short, the whole period during which 
there has been growing up academic 
disfavor for economic laissez-faire is the 
very one during which educational 
laissez-faire has been cultivated. 


What about it all? Educational 
theory does not rebuild a school system. 


We have no autocracy capable of set- 
ting things right. Probably an auto- 
cracy would not do it anyway. As I 
see it, three things lie at the heart of 
the matter. 


In the first place, the public must be 
led to see that the import of an educa- 
tional system, for better or worse, is 
social and not individual. Whatever 


society is to be must be put into it by 
transmitting civilization to the rising 
generation. Our most vital concern is 
the public school system, but our con- 
cern therewith is that it shall be effective 
as a social institution. Going to school 
is not becoming educated. 


In the second place, you cannot have 
strong and effective schools unless you 
have strong and effective teachers and 
a career teaching force. After the Civil 
War the feminization of the teaching 
force began. That long ago became 
transformed into juvenilization. The 
most common American teacher is a 
young girl who expects to hear lessons 
for a few years and then escape either 
into matrimony or else into industry. 

In the third place, in order to build 
up a strong teaching force and a strong 
curriculum, you must have strong gov- 
erning boards. We have something like 
150,000 different school boards of one 
sort or another—not members but 
boards—and Nature does not produce 
strength in that degree of profusion. 
In the State of Illinois, for example, a 
single board governs nearly a third of 
the public school enrolment; while for 
the other two-thirds there are nearly 
twelve thousand boards. They represent 
a type of governmental organization 
which became obsolete in the older 
states more than a century ago and 
which has not been normal anywhere 
for the last forty or fifty years. 


Day of Judgment 
A Translation by Howard Mumford Jones 1 


Day of sorrows, dreadful day, 
When the world shall pass away, 
So David and the Sibyl say. 


Ah, what terrors shall appal; 
Systems ruining shall fall, 


When the Judge his roll doth call. 


To that Tribune, strangely led, 
Men shall gather, trumpeted 
From the regions of the Dead. 


Life and Death shall there be dumb, 
When, arising from the tomb, 
To be judged the Nations come; 


And His record, page on page, 
He shall scan, and give each age 
Sentence, and a righteous wage. 


When our Judge shall mount His throne, 
Vengeance shall o’ertake its own; 


All that’s hidden shall be known. 


If the righteous then do quake, 
What reply can sinners make, 
What defences may they take? 


Mighty and majestic Lord, 
Savior of the Just, accord 
Me the mercy of Thy Word! 


1. The Day of Judgment is an unpublished trans- 
lation of one of the most famous medieval Latin 
hymns, Dies Irae, which was written probably in 
the thirteenth century by the Italian monk, Thomas 
of Celano. This translation is an attempt to render 
not only the meaning but also the rhythm and 
spirit of the original. 
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DAY OF JUDGMENT 


O, remember then what sorrow, 
Thou, my Christ, for me didst borrow: 
Aid me on that dread tomorrow! 


Tired with seeking after me, 
Thou didst buy me on the Tree: 
Shall Thy labors fruitless be? 


Judge of righteous vengeance, then 
On that day recall again, 
Thou didst purchase Peace for men. 


When I weep with culprit face, 
Reddening for my guilty case, 
Grant a suppliant, Lord, Thy grace! 


Mercy was assured of Heaven, 
And the thief by Thee was shriven— 
Let their hope to me be given! 


Thou are good, Thou will not spurn me; 
Prayer unworthily shall earn me 
Rest, ere fires eternal burn me. 


From among the goats thou'lt lead me; 
At Thy right hand (Thou wilt heed me!) 
Pastured with Thy sheep I'll feed me. 


When the wicked to eternal 
Death are plunged in fie infernal, 
Take me to Thy bliss supernal! 


Sup pliant from the dust I send 
My contrite heart on Thee to tend: 
Care for me, Father, at my end! 


Day of vengeance, mournful day, 
When our dust to life shall sway, 
And culprit men their judgment see— 
Then, O, my God, deliver me! 
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Geographical Dialects in Kansas City 
WALLACE BROWN 
A discussion of the variations in local speech 


{Editor’s Note: Readers are invited to take part 
in the discussion suggested by the following ar- 
ticle, and, in particular, to contribute examples of 
unusual pronunciations and idiomatic expressions 
which they have noted in and around Kansas City. 
These examples are especially important if the 
user’s present social position and the geographical 
origin of his immediate ancestors can be given. 
Actual names, of course, need not be used; what 
is wanted is factual evidence of the various ways 
in which Kansas Citians speak and use their native 
language. } 

POKEN English in Missouri today, 

according to a recent writer, is 

made up of ‘a welter of speech- 
groups, with jumbled overlappings and 
complex origins”; as a result, “it is 
preferable to say that there is dialect in 
Missouri rather than that there is a 
Missouri dialect.” 1 This distinction 
applies particularly to Kansas City Eng- 
lish, in which appear two kinds of dia- 
lect—the one based on class differences 
and the other on differences in the geo- 
graphical origin of the city’s population. 
It is with the latter kind that we are 
here concerned. Geographical dialects, 
which may be defined as “the distinctive 
language habits of separate sections of 
the English-speaking world,” ? are un- 
usually prominent in Kansas City be- 
cause of its central location in the 
westward development of the country. 

One of the most interesting indica- 

tions of the wide area from which 
Kansas City has drawn its population 
1. Allen W. Read, ‘Dialect in Missouri,” Missouri 
Historical Review (July, 1932), XXVI, 426. 
2. C. C. Fries, The Teaching of the English Lan- 


guage. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1927, p. 127. 


may be noted in the numerous dialect 
peculiarities of local s On the 
street and in high school and college 
classrooms may be heard, for example, 
the southern pronunciation of the words 
‘cow’, ‘now’, and ‘how’ as ‘caow’, 
‘naow’, and ‘haow’ side by side with the 
normalized dictionary pronunciation of 
these words. And the easily recognized 
southern drawl flavors the speech of 
many native Kansas Citians. 


Even the New England tendency to 
add the sound ‘r’ to the final syllables 
of words sometimes appears in Kansas 
City speech, the word ‘idea’, for ex- 
ample, being pronounced ‘idear’; and 
this pronunciation exists alongside the 
more typically western ‘idée’ and the 
normalized dictionary ‘idéa’. The pro- 
nunciation of ‘rodeo’ appears in at 
least two forms—the originally wes- 
tern ‘rédeo’ and the Spanish ‘rodao’, 
both of which are usually given in 
the dictionaries. And such common 
words as ‘tomato’ and ‘cantaloupe’ 
may be heard as ‘tomato’, ‘tomato’, 
and ‘tomato, and as ‘cantalop’ and 
‘cantaloop’. The greatest of variety 
also occurs in the pronunciation of 
the so-called short ‘a’—ranging, in 
the case of the word ‘half’, from ‘haff’ 
to ‘haf’ where the vowel is sounded 
as in ‘father’. 

Not only in matters of pronunciation, 
but also in the use of idiomatic expres- 
sions, are numerous geographical dia- 
lects represented in Kansas City speech. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIALECTS IN KANSAS CITY 


Of these the most noticeable are the 
typically southern idioms, which indeed 
are so common that they appear in 
written as well as in spoken English. 
In a recent article in the Kansas City 
Star a certain activity is referred to as 
taking “a right considerable step for- 
ward”; here the expression ‘right con- 
siderable’ would not be used in a region 
uninfluenced by the southern dialect. 
Many other examples of the influence of 
outside dialects on local speech will 
probably occur to the reader. 


From a cultural point of view, the 
significance of these speech peculiarities 
has never been pointed out; and no at- 
tempt has been made to study and inter- 
pret thein adequately. Yet such dialect 
differences in Kansas City English show 
clearly what history confirms — that 
from the beginning the city’s population 
was recruited from widely separated 
areas: from the middle-west, New Eng- 
land, the east, the south, as well as from 
England and Ireland. These diverse 
sources of population have undoubtedly 
enriched the vocabulary and idiom of 
Kansas City English today, and have 
given it a greater capacity to carry on 
the business affairs and to express the 
cultural interests of the metropolis. 


The careful study and recording of 
geographical dialects in the United 
States has progressed rapidly during the 
last fifteen years. Under the direction 
of experienced linguists, a ‘language 
atlas’ is being prepared for New Eng- 
land, and similar dialect surveys will be 
made for other areas of the country. 
In fact this kind of work is so well 
under way that a dictionary of the Ameri- 
can language is now being compiled at 
the University of Chicago. When com- 
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pleted such a dictionary will show the 
peculiarities of pronunciation, idiom, 
and vocabulary in the various regions 
of the United States. Special studies 
have also been made of the speech in 
isolated areas where dialect differences 
are much greater than is usual through- 
out the country. Important among 
these studies are the articles on the 
speech of the Ozark mountaineers by 
D. S. Crumb and Vance Randolph, 
which have appeared in such magazines 
as Dialect Notes and American Speech. 
In all this kind of work the region of 
which Kansas City is the center is highly 
important because of the unusual dialect 
complexities that exist here. 


One very practical question arises out 
of this discussion. Which, if any, of 
the speech peculiarities resulting from 
outside dialect influences should be ac- 
cepted as good English in Kansas City? 
This question involves the fundamental 
problem of the standard of good Eng- 
lish usage, a problem too large for de- 
tailed consideration here. It is apparent, 
however, that there will naturally be a 
wide difference in the number and kind 
of people who regularly use these dia- 
lect peculiarities. The history of spoken 
English clearly shows that, in a given 
region, those characteristics of language 
which are most widely used by the most 
influential people tend to become the 
standard forms for that region. With- 
out going more deeply into the subject, 
it is probably safe to say that the out- 
side dialect influences discernable in the 
speech of the people who manage the 
business and social affairs of Kansas 
City will remain as permanent charac- 
teristics of Kansas City English. Pre- 
cisely what these characteristics are can 
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only be determined, of course, by a lish language in Kansas City, and would 
thorough linguistic survey of the entire relate that development to the impor- 
region. Such a survey would also show tant social and cultural growth of the 
the historical development of the Eng- whole community. 


Let Me Not Grieve 


CLARENCE DECKER 


Let me not grieve the bitter hours foregone— 
Not me, who once, naively insolent, 

Did prate of pure philosophy’s content 

And eremetic calm. The benison 

Of matters metaphysical anon 

Becomes a curse; and life itself forspent 
Cries out against its false imprisonment, 
Beating its wings within the dark oblivion. 


Sufficient now unto this day the peace 

You bring. No grief shall mar its perfectness: 
The sorrows known, the hopes deferred, requite 
Themselves within this moment's high release, 
Wherewith a suppliant seeking blessedness 
Rises transfigured in your blinding light! 
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Fables 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


I 


Once (and only once) there was a 
great king, and his name was the name 
of the Earth. 

Came the multitude to do him hom- 
age, and they knelt before him crying: 

“Hail, Great King, we are come to 
honor thee.” 

And the king replied, saying: 

“Rabble, who are you that you may 
honor me, and how poor is my honor 
that it must feed upon such garbage.” 

So he had them fed to his fishes be- 
cause fishes are good to eat, and a well- 
fed fish is better than a lean one. 


II 


It was dusk, the Teller of Tales was 
in the market place, and the air was 
cool with the promise of night’s bless- 
ing, and the earth was warm with the 
memory of the sun’s hot shining. The 
Teller of Tales spread his cloak and the 
people gathered, hard shadows slipping 
out of soft ones. White faces and dark 
faces, faces marked with the slave sign 
of dark nature and faces still smooth 
with the light of things hoped for, faces 
hated and loved and feared and desired, 
faces that looked forward into destiny, 
and faces that looked backward into 
life, gathered about the Teller of Tales 
like fishes about a spot of light on still 
deep water. 

One of the faces spoke: 

“Hear, oh Teller of Tales, many 
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times have we listened to strange and 
wonderful tales, for very great is the 
loom of the weaver of words and very 
skillful the weaver. But always the 
cloth has no reality, its bright imagined 
patterns of too far places and of men 
who know the Gods and Destiny do not 
warm our shivering bodies, nor can they 
soften earth’s hardness that our souls 
may have rest. Make us now a fabric 
of realities, a warp of things of this 
earth and a weft of ourselves. Tell us 
now, oh singer, a tale of things we 
know.” 

And the Teller of Tales heard, and 
he looked a long time at the stars but 
his eyes were closed, and he spoke 
softly. 

“Hear then a new tale. It will be a 
tale of man, and all men and all 
women, and of each man and each 
woman born of woman by the seed of 
man. You will listen and each will 
hear your own life speaking, each will 
recognize your self and the things you 
know, your faces shall in this hour be 
turned inward and you shall see your 
own souls.” 

Again the Teller of Tales looked at 
the bright stars, but his eyes were 
opened. 

And as he looked at the stars, the 
faces that were about him took them- 
selves away into the shadows from 
which they had come like fishes return- 
ing to the unknown darkness of silent 
deep water. 


A Method for Freedom 


ALEXANDER P. CAPPON 


In his latest book, The Method of Free- 
dom, | Walter Lippman attempts to salvage 
the American economic system. The method 
he would employ, while allowing for care- 
fully planned restrictions and checks, would 
admit of free enterprise within extremely 
wide limits. Free enterprise and freedom he 
would take to be synonymous, or at the very 
least, correlative. 

Without necessarily giving final assent to 
this interpretation of freedom, let us take no- 
tice of Lippman’s central ideas. In opposi- 
tien to the radical espousal of an absolute 
collectivism, or directed economy—such as is 
in vogue in Russia—he would recommend 
for America a system of compensated econo- 
my, or relatively free collectivism. Collective 
control is necessary, but it must take the form 
of a compensatory mechanism, examples of 
which, indeed, have made their appearance 
historically within the capitalistic system it- 
self. The historical precedent behind his 
plan Lippman takes to be its chief merit. 
Capitalism could be supplanted in Russia be- 
cause it had achieved no deeply rooted 
growth. Laws which regulate enterprise have 
of course been long current. Recognition of 
them had, indeed, advanced so far at the end 
of Mr. Hoover’s administration, that even he 
pointed with pride to the collective measures 
he had taken. Laissez faire was no longer 
openly advocated; the modern state had ad- 
mitted responsibility for the modern econo- 
my. 

Essential to Lippman’s program is the view 
that to save liberty, liberty must be curtailed. 
Through the state’s present control over the 
rates charged by common carriers and by 
public utilities—as well as over other eco- 
nomic factors which we have not space to 
treat here—Lippmann sees the possibility of 
adjusting costs so that they would rise during 


1. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
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the upward phases of the business cycle and 
fall in the downward phases. He points out, 
moreover, that an ideal system of taxation 
would be flexible, so that rates would rise 
when business was tending toward a boom 
and fall when it was slowing down. The 
state, in other words, would undertake to 
counteract the mass errors of the individualist 
crowd by doing the opposite of what the 
crowd was doing. It would borrow, as 
Roosevelt has done, when the crowd is saving 
too much; and it would save, as our future 
government will indeed have to do, when the 
crowd is on a spree of spending. In this 
connection Lippman would encourage the 
familiar wide-scale public improvements dur- 
ing the trough of a depression, with the 
purpose of guaranteeing at all times the op- 
portunity to labor at an adequate minimum 
wage. Public improvements as such cannot 
in his view be carried too far. When em- 
ployment is plentiful, on the other hand, he 
would curtail public works and their demands 
upon labor and materials. 

Unlike President Roosevelt Mr. Lippmann 
does not place much confidence in the meth- 
ods employed by the N.R.A. Our recovery 
in the spring of 1934 with the N.R.A. and 
the A.A.A., he points out, was no greater 
than the British, the Canadian, and the 
Australian, without them. In support of his 
own plan, on the other hand, Lippmann de- 
clares: 


. . . It is hardly open to dispute that it has been 
the compensatory measures, the management of the 
dollar and the inflationary expenditures through 
many channels, to the unemployed, to farmers, to 
depositors, and to debtors, which have had the 
most substantial and immediate effect in reviving 
trade and production. Virtually all nations which 
have resorted to compensatory policies show much 
more definite signs of recovery than do those, like 
France and Holland and Switzerland, which have 
rejected them. 


The chief difficulty in the way of the pro- 
gram for a compensatory economy lies, ac- 
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A METHOD FOR FREEDOM 


cording to Lippmann, in our theory of popu- 
lar rule. The progressive popularization of 
government that has taken place in America 
is antithetical to a program in which the 
state would have to act continually, as would 
be the case under a compensatory economy. 
The steady contrariness to the popular mood 
which is necessary to Lippmann’s plan pre- 
supposes an independence in the government 
comparable to that of the federal judiciary. 
We should not, for example, center in the 
legislature powers which it can exercise only 
by robbing the executive of the powers he 
must possess if he is to give direction to any 
coherent program. The executive must take 
the initiative in fiscal matters. He must pro- 
pose, and the representatives of the people 
must consent or reject—as is the case in Eng- 
land. The legislature must not coerce or, 
indeed, propose in financial matters; it must 
not vote money except at the initiation of the 
government. 

Lippmann’s plan for patching up the capi- 
talistic system involves reforms which are 
far-reaching without being revolutionary in 
the sense of necessitating violence. The 
novelty of the program lies in its long range 
planning as well as its realistic grasp of a 
great multitude of factors—the broad extent 


of its application. This cannot of course be 
fully illustrated here; indeed, to understand 
it adequately one should take recourse to the 
complete list of Lippmann’s works, among 
them The Phantom Public and A Preface to 
Morals. 

But while Mr. Lippmann has presented in 
this, his latest book, a method for freedom, 
it is not necessarily #He method of freedom— 
as his title might seem to imply. There are 
methods and methods, all offering in their 
own fashion the possibility of varying de- 
grees, and kinds of freedom. Of all the 
plans I have seen for patching up our capi- 
talistic system, however, Lippmann’s seems to 
me the most pregnant with possibilities, and 
the least difficult to apply. But this is not 
to say that the reform it offers is an easy one. 
The first and most formidable change that 
must be brought about involves the curtail- 
ment of popular government. Such a change, 
it seems, could be initiated only by an articu- 
late leadership in whose wisdom the Ameri- 
can public felt great confidence. Whatever 
traditions of liberty we have saved from the 
past, however, are everywhere on the defen- 
sive to-day, and certainly modifications must 
be made if these traditions are to be reha- 
bilitated. 


Sonnet 
EMILY EXNER 


Not within any rule of form or time, 
Season or weather, do there lie concealed 
The place and moment when the most sublime 


Beauties of Nature are to be revealed; 

But suddenly, whether at eve the moon 
Hangs a thin sickle over harvested corn 

Or a lean robin tries his spring-time tune 

In trees along the street, beauty is born. 

And so, my love, since you and I are one 
With Nature, and our lives draw up their sap 
Out of the earth, we surely are not done 
With what's sublime in human life; mayhap 
Today...tomorrow....1 will not say when— 
But soon and often it will come again. 
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European Trends 


BRUCE R. TRIMBLE 


The rise of Fascism in three of the leading 
nations of Europe and the threat of it in 
others, plus the radical departure of the 
Roosevelt administration from the conven- 
tional paths of American government experi- 
ence, occasions the timely publication of the 
volume, New Governments in Europe. 
Based largely upon the reports of the Foreign 
Policy Association, an organization founded 
in 1925 to follow the various political de- 
velopments throughout the world, this 
scholarly guide to Fascism is comprehensive 
and authoritative. 

The book is divided into four sections, the 
combined efforts of as many commentators, 
preceded by an introductory chapter, “The 
Attack on Democracy,” written by Vera Dean 
of the Association. This first section, per- 
haps the best in the volume, is heartily rec- 
ommended to the layman. It is, first, a 
philosophical discussion of the theory of 
Democracy, its parallel rise and growth with 
capitalism, and the recent tendency to shift 
economic responsibility to national govern- 
ments. There follows an analysis of the 
sources of the attack on Democracy: the 
belief that popular institutions are unable to 
cope with modern problems; that they are 
synonymous with capitalism, which has failed 
to guarantee material prosperity; and that 
political equality, supposedly guaranteed, is 
nullified in practice by economic inequality. 
This leads into a discussion of the dynamics 
of Fascism: the disillusionment following the 
War, the fear of Communism, the desite for 
security under a strong state, the influence of 
powerful middle-class ideology, and the de- 
sire for a “new faith in life” on the part of 
such groups as those included in the Youth 
Movement. Finally, this Introduction out- 
lines the political philosophy of Fascism with 
1. New Governments in Europe, ed. by Raymond 


Leslie Buejl. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1934, pp. 440. $2.00. 
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its avowed aim to coordinate the various 
social agencies under strict governmental con- 
trol, to subordinate the individual to the 
State, and to destroy parliamentary govern- 
ment. Miss Dean raises interesting, if un- 
answerable, questions as to the future of 
democratic government, concluding that it, 
in spite of all its faults, is vastly superior to 
tyranny and dictatorship. 

Another section, “The Fascist Rule in 
Italy,” includes a brief resume of Italian his- 
tory before the advent of Mussolini; but it 
is too brief to be of more than general in- 
terest. There is, however, a good discussion 
of the theory of Fascism, the political and 
economic structure of the state, and a consid- 
eration of the source of the opposition to 
Fascism. 


Miss Dean’s final contribution considers 
the Soviet State, discussing in detail the 
rise of the proletariat, the theories of Lenin, 
the nature of the Revolution, the develop- 
ment of Communist party theory, liberty 
under Communism, “a the present organiza- 
tion of the legislature, the judiciary, the 
army, and the secret police (O.G.P.U.). A 
useful chart, outlining the electoral system, 
is reproduced. és 


The second main division of the volume— 
“The Nazi Revolution in Germany,” written 
by Mildred S. Wertheimer—is a brief, well 
documented account of the rise of Hitler, of 
the principles of National Socialism, and of 
the activities of the National Revolution with 
its Reichstag fire and Brown Terror. A dis- 
tinct contribution to the problem is made in 
the excellent chapter on the constitutional 
changes introduced by Hitler. There is also 
a chapter on “The Jews ia the Third Reich,” 
which is one of the best studies yet made of 
this modern Inquisition. This study, of 
course, does not include the most recent 
“Nazi Purging” in Germany. 


EUROPEAN TRENDS 


The third main division of the volume dis- 
cusses “Stability in the Baltics”—in Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland—and 
is contributed by Malcombe Graham, pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California. The last division, “Spain under 
the Republic,” written by Baily Diffie of the 
College of the City of New York, is, per- 
haps, the best of the specific studies in the 
book. Professor Diffie has treated this im- 
portant and timely subject with clarity and 
economy, although it is regrettable that he 
was given only forty-six pages to discuss the 


numerous changes introduced by the Repub- 
licans under the new constitution—changes 
such as army reorganization, agrarian reform, 
church and state adjustments, and labor re- 
alignments. The study clearly shows the 
trend to be towards the Right — towards 
Fascism—the result of which we have seen 
in recent weeks. 

Altogether, New Governments in Europe, 
is a valuable introduction and guide, for both 
student and layman, to the internationally 
vital problems of contemporary Europe. 
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